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_NOTES FOR READERS OUT OF THE WAY. 


i in ordinary years, the month of May has an 
unusually strong ecclesiastical tinge, through 
May-meetings and church gatherings of all descrip- 
tions, the ecclesiastical element.this year has had 
a place quite unprecedented, Church matters in 
some cases having been the subject of discussions 
that stand almost unparalleled in the history of the 
British nation, 


‘To begin with Ireland, because. there the dis- 

cussions began earlier—the Church Synod has 
been engaged in earnest consideration of no less vital 
a subject than the revision of the liturgy. Hardly 
had the Church come, through disestablishment, 
into possession of the right of self-government than 
she set herself to eliminate from her service-book 
several of those expressions which have proved 
stumbling-blocks to men of strong evangelical con- 
victions, The most important of the reforms pro- 
posed was the insertion of a clause repudiating 
the notion that the body and blood of the Lord 
are present in the Eucharist in any other than a 
figurative sense, and that any adoration is to. be 
offered to any presence of Christ, or of Christ’s 
flesh and blood supposed to be in the elements, 
after, or in virtue of, their consecration. The voice 
of the majority was clearly in favour of the adop- 
tion of these and similar “reforms ;” but on further 


consideration, it has been thought desirable to 
subject the whole matter to further ventilation and 
discussion, and it stands, over for consideration in 


1872. The spirit evinced in the Dublin Synod has 
naturally given occasion to much comment and 
criticism, Its clear Protestant ring has been sin- 
gularly refreshing to all who desire to see the great 
doctrines of the Reformation divested of ambi- 
guity, and proclaimed in clear and explicit terms. 
On the other hand, some are staggered at the bare 
proposal to change the ancient landmarks, and to 
adopt a position not identical with that maintained 
by the Church of England. Many high Church- 
men feel as if the repudiation of the doctrine of 
the Real Presence were equivalent to the repudia- 
tion of one of the chief glories of the Church, and 
to the severance of the connection between the 
Irish Church and the Church Catholic. Extreme 
ritualists can set no bounds to the horror with 
which they view the suicidal policy, for such they 
consider it, of the Church. Mr. Disraeli, in his 
place in parliament, refers to the development “ of 
a rampant and exclusive Protestantism, which fills 
him with alarm,” and speaks, figuratively we sup- 
pose, of the Archbishop of Dublin as having been 
excommunicated by the Protestants of his diocese. 


uT the discussions of the Irish Synod have been 
cast into the shade by the debate in the British 
Parliament on the Disestablishment motion of Mr. 
Miall. The resolution offered by that gentleman 


to the House was to the effect that the connection 





between Church and State ought to cease in Eng- 
land, Wales, and Scotland. The argument on this 
side was maintained by Mr. Miall, in a speech 
which obtained high commendation from his op- 
ponents, Sir Roundell Palmer, Mr. Disraeli, and 
Mr. Gladstone, for the tone in which he discussed 
the question ; and also by Mr. Lewis, Mr. Richard, 
and Mr. Leatham. On the other side, besides the 
three opponents just named, who all spoke strongly 
in favour of the connection between Church and 
State, was the Home Secretary, Mr. Bruce. Mr. 
Miall urged that disestablishment in the rest of 
the kingdom flowed from the measure of two years 
ago on the Irish Church; that the Established 
Church in England (for beyond it the debate 
hardly ever went) had not fulfilled the purpose for 
which it was instituted, had secured neither unity 
nor universality of religious faith ; that the existence 
of a favoured Church was unjust to others, and bred 
social inequalities and jealousies that were extremely 
undesirable ; that, in the British colonies and else- 
where the policy of disestablishment had , been 
gradually coming into play ; that so far from hurting 
the efficiency of the Church, disestablishment had 
been a great benefit, by drawing out her energies 
and securing the services of the people ; and that 
disestablishment would not be the destruction, but 
the revival of the true Church of England. On 
the other hand, it was argued that ever since Chris- 
tianity was introduced into the country, the Charch 
of England had existed in connection with the 
State, entwined with its institutions, and enthroned in 
the affections of its people; that to a large extent 
it Aad secured the.ends of an Established Church ; 
that the serious differences between different sections 
of her clergy were characteristic of a few, but not of 
the great body ; that the existence of minor differ- 
ences, such as prevailed among the rest of the 
clergy and people, was not the reproach but the 
glory of the Establishment ; that of late years there 
had been a great revival of life and zeal in the 
Church, and that the people. generally were by no 
means in favour of her disestablishment. This 
last argument was that which was mainly dwelt on 
by Mr. Bruce, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Disraeli. Sir 
Roundell Palmer dwelt more on other considera- 
tions, having undertaken to reply to the successive 
arguments of Mr. Miall. In the course of debate, 
repeated reference was made to the expectation of 
disestablishment prevalent among all the three sec- 
tions of the English Church. Mr. Ryle was quoted 
as having said, “there is a current setting in towards 
the disestablishment of all national Churches, and 
we are already in it. We shall soon be in the 
rapids, and in a few years we shall be over the 
falls.” The late Dean Alford was quoted as main- 
taining that history had for ages been preparing 
the way for disestablishment ; that God’s arm was 
thrusting it on, and that man’s power could not 
keep it back. And Mr. Wood, President of the 
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Church Union, as’ expressing the views of the | 
Ritualists, had said: “It is impossible to look | 
round the world and not see that everywhere the | 
tendency of the age was to separate things tem- 
poral from things spiritual.” Throughout the 
debate, much stress was laid on the internal dis- 
tractions of the Church, as having served very 
materially to swell the cry for disestablishment. 
Mr. Gladstone quoted the words of Sir Robert | 
Peel in 1848, “‘ Were it not for internal dissensions 
within the Church itself, the Church would be 
stronger at this moment, after the excessive relaxa- 
tions of disabling laws, than it was even at the 
period when you required conformity to the faith 
of the Church as an essential qualification for 
Parliament.” Since then, remarked Mr. Glad- 
stone, “the temper in which questions are handled 
has reached a degree of excitement, and almost of 
exasperation, which has resulted in constant efforts 
to bring them to an issue of judicial sentences, 
aiming at the compulsory enforcement of usages 
and of opinions in a manner and to an extent which 
I must own is calculated greatly to darken the 
future prospect of the Church.” On one point the 
speakers on all sides cordially agreed ; in admira- 
tion for those clergymen who have placed them- 
selves at the head of movements for the erection 
of schools, the spread of education, and for the 
advancement of the civilisation, the morals, and 
the prosperity in every sense of the people com- 
mitted to their care. The division showed 91 
members in favour of Mr. Miall’s motion, and 
374 for the opposite side. 

As a further proof how much the question of 
disestablishment is occupying the public mind, we 
may advert to the fact that most of the leading 
Quarterly and other Reviews have recently had 
articles on the subject. The Zadinburgh argues 
in favour of establishment, chiefly on the 
ground of its being favourable to that large com- 
prehension, which the Zdinburgh for many years 
has advocated as essential to a rightly constituted 
Christian Church. The Quarterly, on the other 
hand, strongly and calmly advocates establishment, 
because of the many admirable services rendered 
by the clergy, not only in maintaining religious 
ordinances, but in binding the different ciasses of 
society, and promoting especially the interests of 
the poor. In the Contemporary, Dean Stanley 
writes on the question, “What is Disestablish- 
ment?” and discusses the various grounds on which 
the demand for that measure rests, dealing especially 
with the arguments of the High Church and the 
Nonconformists ; none of which he considers to 
be at all conclusive for the separation of Church 
and State; while at the same time, he holds that 
the Established Church of England must undergo 
considerable changes if it is to be permanently the 
Church of the nation, 


HE annual meetings of the various religious 
societies have not shown any very marked 





change as compared with previous years. On the 


whole, the contributions have been somewhat 
larger; but this has rather been due to special 
efforts, than to any great spontaneous increase of 
liberality on the part of the contributors. Neither 
as regards the work that has been done can it be 
said that it differs much from that reported for 
previous years. The London Missionary Society 
presents the most fresh and interesting chapter in 
the missionary narrative ; though even in its case 
the remarkable work in Madagascar is but a con- 
tinuation of the great awakening there, which was 
reported on at last year’s meeting. The hope 
becomes brighter and stronger, from year to year, 
not only that Madagascar will speedily be a Chris- 
tian country, but that it will serve to accomplish 
the longings of Mr. Ellis and others, ultimately 
becoming a centre of Christian Jight and influence 
for Africa at large. The Bible Society reports a 
total issue of nearly four million copies of the 
sacred volume, making a total issue since its com- 
mencement of sixty-three millions. It is interest- 
ing to notice what this Society says about France. 
It cherishes the belief that France will in future be 
one of its most important spheres of labour. 
During the war, twelve colporteurs were employed 
in the circulation of a hundred and fifty thousand 
copies; and in all, six hundred thousand copies 
were circulated during the past year in France, 
Germany, however, has shown a mofe remarkable 
desire for the Scriptures; more than a million 
copies having been circulated, or three times as 
many as during the preceding year. A new sphere 
has been added to the labours of the Society, the 
gates of Rome having been opened to the Bible ; 
but there is very little to report in connection with 
this circumstance, except that the demand in Italy 
for the Bible, which of late years had somewhat 
abated, has this year been larger than before. 

The ecclesiastical bodies in Scotland will only 
have concluded their meetings as this number of 
our Magazine reaches the public; our notice of 
them must, therefore, be reserved till next month’s 
number. 


N interesting series of public lectures has been 

commenced in London, under the auspices of 
the Christian Evidence Society, designed to meet 
certain of the aspects of popular unbelief at the 
present day. This course recognises the fact that 
in the upper classes of society, for whom the lec- 
tures are designed, there exists a large amount of 
unbelief, and a still larger amount of disturbed and 
uncomfortable faith. ‘The large attendance proves 
that the course is a seasonable one, and points to 
the desirableness of similar efforts being made to 
meet the doubts that are prevalent in the corre- 
sponding classes of other communities. The risk 
in such lectures (and we do not think it has been 
quite avoided in this case) is, rather to state the 
case for the comfort of the orthodox than for the 
conviction and conversion of the doubter or the 
disbeliever. To go down with the sceptic to 
the positions which he has been led to take up, to 
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convince Aim of their untenableness, and attract 
him to the heights of Christian faith and hope, is 
an undertaking that requires much more patience 
and research and care than to construct a discourse 
which warms the hearts of believers, and makes 
them wonder how it is possible for doubt to linger 
in any reasonable soul. 


A™Monc the subjects that have recently been en- 

gaging a minor share of attention are some 
which bear upon the moral habits and condition of 
various sections of the people. The Saturday Re- 
view, for example, has drawn attention to the very 
deplorable practice of “ drawing-room alcoholism.” 
Many young women of the upper classes have 
been accustomed to drink a small quantity of scent 
before going into society, finding that it gave an 
agreeable stimulus to their animal spirits, but little 
thinking that, in not a few cases, it would prove 
the first step to utter debasement and loathsome 
drunkenness. Attention has likewise been called 
to a practice not unfrequent in commercial circles, 
in which the great excitement of business life fos- 
ters a habit of resorting during business hours 
again and again to wine or other stimulants, often 
leading ultimately to the loss of self-control, and 
to the predominance of a craving for intoxicating 
drink. It appears that the same habits have been 
gaining ground in the corresponding classes in the 
United States, so that they may be regarded as 
among those perils which arise from abundance of 
wealth on the one hand, and the exciting spirit in 
which business is often carried op on the other. 
In the earlier days of national life, when the means 
of luxury were less abundant, a spirit of wholesome 
self-denial was more common, and the common- 
wealth was therefore more secure. It has been 
noticed also that the sudden dispersion from Paris 
of many of those who catered for the public 
amusement has not been productive of the best 
results to this country. Some of these have come 
to England, and~in one case at least, an entire 
company of actors. But even where performances 
are given with a good moral aim, it seems more 
than doubtful whether the effect is wholesome. 
M. Victorien Sardou’s Za Famille Benoiton has 
been exhibiting to English eyes the follies and 
vices of French society ; “the ostentation, the love 
of dress, the relaxation of family ties, the prema- 
ture debauchery of the young, the cynicism and 
selfishness of the old, the utter disregard shown by 
some for any pursuit which did not instantly enrich 
them, the utter indifference of others for any occu- 
pation which did not afford them the gratification 
of their appetite.” It appears from the Daily 
Vews that so far from repressing the evils which it 
delineated, the performance of this comedy in 
Paris only stimulated the follies which it ridiculed. 
The transference of such dramatic representations 
from Paris to London bodes no good to the great 
metropolis of England ; nor have we much to hope 
for from the familiarity of a section of our people 
with the performances of the French stage, which 





has usually been an active agent in sapping and 
mining the morals of the country. 


R. Bruce's Licensing Bill, to which we made 

reference in our last number, has been with- 
drawn for the present session. Mr. Bruce, how- 
ever, does not despair of at once carrying into 
effect several of the provisions of his bill. The 
opposition raised by the publican interest was at 
once prompt, united, and most energetic. Whether 
or not the Home Secretary felt that the support 
given to his measure from the other side was too 
languid we cannot tell; but it is plain from the 
very nature of the case that while the publicans 
were sure to give it a most vigorous opposition, the 
friends of temperance, disapproving of some of its 
clauses, were not likely to be very enthusiastic in 
its favour. We cannot, however, but repeat our 
conviction that such a measure as that of Mr. 
Bruce, had it been carried, would have been of the 
greatest service in promoting the interests of tem- 
perance, not merely as reducing the number of 
places which afford constant temptation to those 
whose cravings are strong and whose wills are 
weak, but likewise as reducing the ranks of a class 
whose interests too often are not in harmony, but at 
variance, with the best interests of the community 
at large. 


N France, the state of things has been so deplor- 

able, that from Paris, at least, we have almost 
despaired of one bright ray reaching us. There is 
too much truth in the statement of a French pastor, 
that recently her misfortunes awakened the world’s 
pity ; now her dissensions provoke its disgust, and 
very soon its insane fury may fill it with horror, 
The Commune of Paris has made short and quick 
work of the connection of Church and State. 
In a series of articles it has decreed that the 
Church is separated from the State; the budget 
of worship is suppressed, the so-called benefices 
of Mortmain belonging to religious societies are 
declared national property; and an inquiry is 
to be made concerning such benefices, to state 
their nature, and to place them at the disposal 
of the nation. The persons of many of the 
ecclesiastics, it is well known, have been arrested, 
The Protestant part of the community see clearly 
that such violence can bring no good to the cause 
of religion in any communion, and such men as 
Pastor Guillaume Monod and Dr. Edmond De 
Pressensé have petitioned for the liberation of the 
Archbishop of Paris. There is some reason to fear 
that the Protestant pastors generally during the 
nationai troubles have been more concerned to 
vidicate their loyalty to the nation than to deliver 
their message from their Heavenly Master. In 
Paris, the confusion and the neglect of worship 
seem to be appalling. The authorities of the 
Commune seem to be utterly opposed to every 
form and aspect of religious profession ; there is 
no ground for brighter expectations. while their 
authority lasts ; and even after the re-establishment 
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of order, it will be long ere matters can return even 
to their former condition. 


R. DOLLINGER was not allowed a long time to 


deliberate between recantation and excommu- | 


nication. The thunderbolt has been discharged at 
him, and in his seventy-third year he finds him- 
self driven, with whatever disgrace his Church can 
inflict, from the communion in which he has spent 
his life. We have not much information as to the 
manner in which his excommunication has affected 
him personally. The shock of such a sentence 
cannot be despised, even though the reality which 
is assumed to be represented by the awful sentence 
may be but vox e preterea nihil. The King of 
Bavaria, and many of the most distinguished of the 
laymen, give him their support, but until they make 
up their minds decisively what their course is to 
be, the position must be very insecure. Rome has 
this great advantage meanwhile, that her course is 
clear, definite, unmistakable; while that of Dol- 
linger and his friends must be more or less uncer- 
tain, and their attitude hesitating. It is no easy 
matter to break their ecclesiastical connections, and 
to set up an organization, to which probably byt a 
portion of the people may adhere, and which, per- 
haps, may be but a compromise between Popery 
and Protestantism. Unquestionably the great power 
of the Protestant movement has ever lain in the 
definite place assigned by it to the Bible, the 
explicit recognition of its authority, and the fear- 
less, earnest, and affectionate proclamation of its 
truths. While the movement of Déllinger and his 
friends is to be watched with the most respectful 
and hopeful interest, there is cause to fear that 
unless they are drawn more positively to adopt the 
réle of Luther, the Papacy may prove more than a 
match for them after all, The chariots of Pharaoh 
have come upon them in the wilderness ; it is only 
the pillar of the Divine guidance that can rescue 
them from their enemies, and bring them to the 
land of promise. 


A CONSIDERABLE amount of discussion has been 

going on recently on the subject of Darwinism 
and development. Mr. Darwin’s late book has 
turned attention anew to the strange and repulsive 
speculation that would ascribe the organization. of 
the higher animals, and especially of man, to gradual 


pmeracen from the lower forms of life. 





Fresh 
points of weakness have been detected in this 
speculation. Sir Alexander Grant, Principal of the 
University of Edinburgh, comments on the fact 
that in addition to a theory on the origin of our 
bodies, Mr. Darwin propounds a theory on the 
origin of our minds. The former theory he does 
not discuss, merely remarking that it is not neces- 
sarily an atheistic theory, but that it might even be 
termed a system of natural theology on a new basis. 
What he calls attention to is, the position of Mr, 
Darwin, that the human mind, with all its capacities 
and characteristics, is the result of a development, 
without a break, of the dim sensations of a mollusc. 
He remarks that the extreme sensationalist school 
of philosophers would probably make no objection 
to this view. But all those who maintain that 
there is a difference iv kind between the higher 
mental faculties and the lower are justified in 
recording a protest against a theory which reduces 
all to a common origin, and derives conscience, 
with reason, imagination, and all other mental 
powers, from the sensations of a mollusc ! 

While Mr. Darwin thus brings a new opponent 
on his flank from the side of mental philosophy, 
natural science also is found bearing its testimony 
on the necessity of a special intervention of power 
in the creation of man. Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace 
stands in the highest rank as a man ofsscience, yet 
bears his testimony very explicitly in his recent 
“Contributions to the Theory of Natural Selec- 
tion,” that “a superior intelligence has guided the 
development of man in a definite direction and 
for a special purpose, just as man guides the deve- 
lopment of many animal and vegetable forms. .... 
The great laws that govern the universe were 
insufficient for his production, unless we consider 
(as we may fairly do) that the controlling action of 
such higher intelligences ‘is a necessary part of 
those laws, just as the action of all surrounding 
organisms is one-of the agencies,in organic deve- 
lopment.” Mr. Wallace likewise maintains that the 
mental faculties of man are different in kind from 
those of the lower animals. But in looking in the 
direction of spiritualism for the new power, Mr. 
Wallace only invites a new attack, and rescues us 
from one unsatisfactory explanation to hand us 
over to another, 
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fee completion of a year since the outbreak of 
the war between France and Prussia inevit- 
ably suggests the thought of the wonderful events 
that have occurred during that short but memorable 
period. Had any one foretold on rst July, 1870, 
all that has become history on 1st July, 1871, he 
would have had about as much chance of being 
believed as if he had affirmed that the law of gravi- 
tation was about to be suspended, or that the earth 
was about to change places with Jupiter in its orbit 
round the sun. What a marvellous succession of 
historical tableaux since that insignificant Prince of 
Hohenlohe appeared for a moment on the scene a 
year ago! The Prince Imperial’s baptism of fire— 
the first defeat of the Imperial forces—the utter 
collapse at Sedan—the assumption of power by the 
“ gentlemen of the pavement ”—the continuance of 
defeat under their régime—the capture of Strasburg 
and of Metz—the siege of Paris, with its horrible 
incidents of small-pox and starvation—the treaty of 
peace—the rise of the Commune—the tug of war 
between Versailles and the Communists—the out- 
break of the moral volcano—Death on the Pale 
Horse stalking through the streets, and Hell fol- 
lowing with him—Paris in flames—the Tuileries in 
ashes—the party of order at length re-establishing 
their authority, but only after a slaughter that even 
St. Bartholomew’s Day could hardly have surpassed. 
King William of Prussia become Emperor of Ger- 
many—Napoleon III. in lodgings at Chiselhurst— 
the Pope stripped of the temporal power—the 
dogma of infallibility proclaimed—Italy unified 
under Victor Emmanuel—and the throne of 
Spain, about which, ostensibly, the quarrel arose 
between France and Prussia, quietly filled by a 
Prince of the House of Italy. If the rapidity of 
the events could suffice to identify what has hap- 
pened with the “short work which the Lord shall 
do in the earth” when He arises to judgment, there 
* could be no doubt that that work was begun. Every 
thoughtful mind feels awed in the presence of a 
Power so manifestly mightier than man’s, although 
it cannot be said that the general impression is so 
‘deep as to indicate a conviction that we have entered 
on a solemn time of divine retribution. 

Meanwhile, in these islands the current of public 
life has been flowing comparatively quietly, exhibiting 
on the surface at least not much indication of change. 
We may well be thankful that the flames have not 
reached us that have raged so fearfully across the 
Channel. A year ago, it seemed as if all Europe 
were steeped in petroleum, ai d as if the outburst of 
fire in France and Germany could hardly fail to 
cause a conflagration that would extend from the 
Ural Mountains to the shores of the Atlantic. But 
as yet the chie: effects of the war upon us have 
only been to stimulate our benevolence, and make 
us look a little after our army. For the sick and 
wounded in battle; for peasantry ruined by the 





dogs of war; for farmers deprived of their seed- 
corn and unable to sow their fields ; for the sick and 
starving victims of the siege; for missionaries de- 
prived of the usual means of support, the charity of 
this country has been flowing in a ceaseless stream. 
But the effect of the war on the public life of Great 
Britain has not been to change its current materially. 
We have been fighting the old battles, and pretty 
much in the old way. 


Hus, in England, the question of University 
Tests has at length been disposed of, after a 
controversy of many years. The Universities of 
Cambridge and Oxford have been opened to the 
nation generally, and their honours and emolu- 
ments are to be no longer confined to members of 
the Church of England. The resistance offered by 
the House of Lords at the beginning of the session 
to the measure sent up to them by the Commons 
has not been persevered in. On the expediency of 
the step now taken there has been much difference 
of opinion among those who have a sincere concern 
for the interests of the Christian faith ; but apart 
from the question of tests and subscriptions, the 
importance of having the universities pervaded by 
a Christian spirit demands constant and earnest 
attention. Last year, a select committee was ap- 
pointed by Parliament to inquire into the state of 
religious thought and opinion in the universities. 
The report of that committee discloses the existence 
of an amount of scepticism among the men of the 
universities which is sufficiently distressing. It 
would seem that the state of opinion prevalent in 
this age among educated young men on the evi- 
dences and claims of religion has never yet been 
precisely met. No great leader of thought, on the 
side of Revelation, has arisen in these days to take 
hold of young, thinking minds, in the same manner 
as Mr. Carlyle has taken hold of them in a some- 
what opposite direction. ‘Though contributions of 
great value have been made towards this end, she 
man and ¢ke work have still to be waited for. 
Meanwhile, it is incumbent on the friends of truth 
to work towards the result as best they are enabled. 
And the very fact that the test is now out of the 
way may perhaps stimulate them to greater energy 
in more likely methods of directing earnest atten- 
tion, on the part of educated young men, to the 
claims of God’s revelation. 


HE proceedings of the various denominations 
that in England, Scotland, and Ireland have 
been holding their annual meetings, are of course 
far too diversified to be noticed at any length in 


these pages. It is but one or two salient points, 
of catholic interest, at which we can _ glance. 
Going back to the spring meeting of the Congre- 
gational Union of England, we find the chairman 
(Rev. Thomas Jones, of Swansea) discoursing on 
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the all-important subject of preaching in a way 
that has commanded very general admiration. 
From the chair of the Baptist Union, Mr. Birrell, 
of Liverpool, spoke on the features of the times, 
the character which the times demand, and the 
means of acquiring this character. In the Synod 
and General Assemblies of the three large Presby- 
terian bodies in Scotland special attention was 
given to the relations of these bodies to the people, 
and to each other. The Established Assembly 
renewed its testimony on the evils of lay patronage, 
and the desirableness of its removal. The United 
Presbyterian Synod declared that there is no bar 
in principle to union with the Free Church. The 
Free Church, by a large majority, signified its 
desire for union, and its expectation of its speedy 
accomplishment ; but at the same time showed its 
reluctance to press it while there was so much 
opposition within. In such meetings there are 
commonly two classes of subjects that receive 
attention. One is the controversial, the other the 
practical. It is the former that excite the widest 
interest, attract the fullest audiences, and are 
reported at greatest length in the newspapers. 
This year, however, in one important instance, the 
practical has attracted at least an equal interest. 
The Zimes has drawn special attention to the 
report presented to the Established Church on 
the subject of temperance, and to that of the Free 
Church on the state of religion and morals. The 
public instinct seems forcibly to apprehend that it 
is in dealing with such subjects that churches 
demonstrate the usefulness of their work and the 
heavenliness of their origin. Particular attention 
has been called to a remarkable religious awaken- 
ing that has shown itself on the southern banks of 
the Moray Frith, and chiefly among the fisher 
population. Of the extent and intensity of the 
feeling awakened there cannot be a doubt. ‘That 
the movement has its proportion of wood, hay, 
and stubble, seems equally apparent. In Scotland, 
more probably than in England, when such move- 
ments occur, they have the advantage of being 
directed by men who, while in warm sympathy 
with what is good and genuine of them, try to 
regulate their eccentricities and moderate their 
excesses. In some places, through want of such 
guidance, the fanatical element acquires the mastery 
and the movement runs to seed. And even in the 
northern* part of the island there is sometimes a 
keen conflict between the representatives of order 
and the advocates of excitement. The habitual 
self-repression to which the fisherman’s mode of 
life subjects him, seems to make him the more 
easily overcome by highly exciting influences, when 
they do come upon him. But in those instances 
in which the devout spirit is wisely guided, there is 
often a singular beauty and power in the piety of 
the godly fisherman. 

In the General Assembly of the Irish Presby- 
terian Church held this year at Dublin, there have 





been unusual animation and activity. The change of 
external condition which the withdrawal of the Regium | 


Donum has caused, has made the Church more 
eager to exert her own energies, and more earnest 
in her appeals for the wisdom and grace of God. 

Before we leave the subject of Presbyterian 
Assemblies, reference may be made to that of the 
United States, which this year has been held at 
Chicago. The union of Old and New School 
branches, which was accomplished so pleasantly 
last year, has been working with the best effects. 
It may be remembered that when the union was 
agreed on, it was proposed to raise a million of 
dollars under the name of a Thanksgiving Fund. 
But a single million appeared to one brother too 
small a sum ; and with great belief in the grandeur 
of the occasion, and the power of God’s grace to 
draw out the liberality of the people, he proposed 
that the sum to be aimed at should be five millions, 
The idea was by some ridiculed as a devout imagi- 
nation ; but the movement has gone on; and now 
it appears that in place of five millions, the entire 
sum realised is seven millions and a half. This is 
probably the largest sum of money that has ever 
been raised at one time, in connection with one 
definite movement. It is to be remarked, how- 
ever, that the destination of the money is not all to 
the same object. The erection of churches and 
manses, the clearing off of debt, the building and 
endowment of theological institutions, the founding 
of hospitals, and the like, have all been embraced 
among the objects to which the fund is applicable.; 
the principle of unity in connection with it being 
that it commemorates the occasion by doing all 
these things at once, and by one combined effort, 
in place of leaving them to be done at some time 
undetermined, and by a great variety of spasmodic 
efforts. The Americans get the credit of being 
very fond of big things ; if they assume the ré/e of 
teaching us all how to make large contributions to 
the highest of all objects, their love of great magni- 
tudes will operate more beneficially on the Christian 
Church than some of their other forms of embody- 
ing the national leaning. 


OF the events that drew such terrible interest to 

Paris in the latter part of May, it seems as 
if in a religious retrospect one could hardly write, 
except in so far as they serve to illustrate the re- 
mark made some years ago by a French writer, 
quoted in the correspondence of the Zimes—“ You 
will see one day of what a society without a God is 
capable. Paris will burn herself down with her own 
hands.” Some one has recalled, in connection with 
this, the emblematic device on the sarcophagus of 
Voltaire in the Panthéon—the sculptured hand 
thrust through the coffin-lid, waving a torch. Doubt- 
less the torch was meant as the emblem of light ; 
but a torch may serve as a firebrand likewise, and 
so it would seem to have done in this case. The 
unexampled outrages of which Paris has been the 
scene have had a very conspicuous connection with 
the most extreme expressions of irreligion. We are 
not disposed, however, to join in the indiscriminate 
condemnation of the Communists that even this 
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aspect of their conduct has called forth on every 
side. Some one has said, the Christian religion is 
one thing, the religion of Christ is another. What 
the Communists have had before their eyes has 
been the Romish form of the Christian religion ; 
little, truly, have they seen of the religion of Christ. 
They have seen in religion a foe to all reasonable 
liberty, enlightenment, and progress—the priests, 
save when blinded by terror, opposing themselves 
to every liberal movement ; they have seen, in the 
Encyclicals and Syllabus of the Head of the Church, 
the fiercest denunciations of civilisation and of all 
that seemed likely to bring them relief from their 
burdens ; they have seen the system that for cen- 
turies has pressed like a nightmare on liberty and 
progress crowned with the dogma of infallibility— 
sealed, as it were, before the eyes of the world, with 
the pretended seal of heaven. No wonder though 
the prestige of sanctity and heavenliness has been 
rudely dispersed! If religion in France had shown 
itself a friend of the people, the people would not 
have been likely to act so furiously against religion. 
And all over Christendom, we believe, there is a 
lesson from the Communist excesses worthy to be 
pondered by the Christian Church. The clergy 
have a great duty to the people, as the example of 





the Saviour shows. Our Lord showed himself the 
friend of the people, and boldly denounced all who 
made them their tools and mere beasts of burden. | 
If the fierce spectre of Communism haunts our | 
minds, and rises wildly in the visions of the future, 

when the power of this and of other countries shall 

be wielded by the masses, it will be well for us to 

remember in what way a different feeling towards 

religion may be fostered among them. 

The slaughter of Archbishop Darboy is certainly 
one of the worst and ugliest features of the Com- 
munist madness. The chief opponent of the dogma 
of infallibility at Rome, who fought so hard and so 
long for what little shred of the old Gallican liber- 
ties seemed capable of being defended, deserved a 
better fate at the hands of the Parisians. The 
destruction of such a life was surely as false in policy 
as it was wicked in point of morality. What can 
be expected to flow from it but a reaction in favour 
of Ultramontanism, and of the whole policy of 
which the Communists complain ? 

Pastor Bersier remarked, while the Commune 
was in its earlier stage—“ ‘The present insurrection 
has a decidedly irreligious character ; nevertheless 
we must note distinctions. There are the doctri- 
naires of the party; these have their theology, that 
of human right as opposed to Divine right. For 
such God exists no longer, since there cannot be 
any power descending from on high. The Repub- 
lic is a fact superior to universal suffrage ; atheism, 
boldly affirmed in every domain, becomes the safe- 
guard of all liberties. This is what is proclaimed 
by the apostles of the independent morality ; this 
is the principle in the name of which Citizen Cour- 
bet intends to regenerate the arts. But the mass 
of the people do not comprehend these theories. 





Their aversion to the clergy is rather instinctive. 


They know that the priesthood teaches principles 
antagonistic to all the liberties which they them- 
selves demand ; they especially dislike their poli- 
tical intrigues. . . . I render full justice to the 
personal qualities, to the talent, to the piety of 
many of the French clergy ; several of the religious 
orders display admirable devotedness ; and for my 
part, I firmly believe that it is owing to their efforts 
of every kind that the misery of Paris has never 
attained the fearful proportions and the almost 
savage character which strike an observer in the 
populous districts of London and Manchestet. 
But this is not enough. Man does not live by 
bread alone. Now, the French clergy are incapable 
of giving to the people that intellectual and moral 
nourishment of which they have such imperative 
need. Suppose you enter a school kept by the 
Sisters or the Brethren of the Christian Doctrine ; 
certain branches of education—such, for example, 
as drawing, arithmetic, or needlework—are there 
taught in a superior manner; but run over the 
books of history, look at the images of saints 
hanging on the walls, take account of the instruc- 
tion by which it is sought to train men and women 
of the present century, and you will comprehend 
what an abyss there is between the Church and 
modern democratic society. This is so true, that 
when the orators of the party wish to hold up to 
the people models of great Christian and liberal 
statesmen, they can only name such as Washing- 
ton, Wilberforce, and Lincoln.” 

It is but too manifest that there is but little 
comfort in looking forward to the future of France, 
especially Paris. If the people are going to bring 
back the monarchy, and especially the representa- 
tive of the race that “learned nothing and forgot 
nothing” during all the troubles of the Revolution, 
it cannot be expected that the volcano will settle 
down. The Parisian Vesuvius will by-and-by show 
symptoms of another eruption. And the saddest 
thing is that there seems so little machinery at 
work which Protestants could recognise as fitted to 
inspire the masses with a purer morality and a 
loftier aim. It seems as if we were shut up to 
what indeed must in all circumstances, whether 
outwardly unfavourable or the reverse, be the great 
source of moral help—the Arm of God stretched 
forth to save. Some fruit may doubtless come of 
Protestant schools, of Bibles, and other books fitted 
at once to stimulate and regulate, to excite and to 
satisfy the soul of man; but the agency of this 
kind is as yet so smail that it hardly serves to 
obscure even slightly the great fact now so obvious 
—God only can undertake for the country, and 
speak peace to its troubled waters. 

R. VON DOLLINGER has received the honour of 

the degree of D.C.L. from the University of Ox- 
ford, and much disappoiatment was felt at his 
inability to come in person to be present at Com- 
memoration. The enthusiasm of the country would 
have been very remarkable, for besides evoking our 
anti-Romish sympathies, he would have drawn forth 
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a wonderful amount of feeling from the admirers of 
pluck—or rather from those to whom the sight of 
right contending against might is one of the most 
beautiful the world ever presents. But Dr. von 
Déllinger is writing a work against the Infallibility, 
and, as we may well believe, requires all the quiet 
he can command, to consider his course for the 
future. From letters written from Bavaria, it 
appears that while the clergy are allowing them- 
selves to be gained over to the dogma, the laity 
are energetically protesting against it. A Dr. 
Streher has been dismissed by the magistrates of 
Munich from his office of Rector of the Wilhelms- 
Gymnasium, and teacher at the Girls’ High School, 
in consequence of taking a prominent part in pro- 
claiming the excommunication of Dr. von Dél- 
linger. It is said that the excitement among the 
people deepens daily, and that even the children 
at the schools are taking opposite sides. At the 
Munich Theatre, Za Cruche Cassée was being per- 
formed to a crowded audience, among whom was 
the King, and when, in the course of the play, the 
actress discovers the pitcher with its neck knocked 
off, she varied the dialogue by exclaiming, amid 
uproarious applause, “ Why, this must be the Arch- 
bishop, and he has lost his head!” Or again, a 
piece called Der letzte Jesuit is attracting crowded 
houses, and the following sentiment is greatly 
cheered :—“ Their reverences of the Order of Jesus 
have their fatherland in Rome, and anything good 
comes but seldom from there.” 


ROM China alarming tidings have come, threaten- 
ing not only the safety of Christian missionaries, 
but even of all foreigners in any part of the country 
except the treaty ports. Teaching against Con- 
fucius and Chinese doctrine is to be forbidden. 
Women, it is said, will not be allowed to attend re- 
ligious services ; female schools are to be abolished ; 
and in the event of another massacre compensation 
will not be granted, and actual murder alone will 
be punishable. It looks as if the Chinese Govern- 
ment had resolved to crush Christian missions out 
of the land. The reason why particular mention is 





made of females is obvious to the missionaries: 
considerable progress has been made of late years 
in the conversion and elevation of women, and if 
this should go on it would be a most important 
step towards the evangelisation of the country. 
But in the judgment of some missionaries of stand- 
ing, the real aim of the Chinese authorities is the 
expulsion of the foreigner, and the rescue of the 
country from all foreign communications. Mr. 
Griffith John, for example, a missionary of the 
London Missionary Society, whose character and 
career are very high, maintains that documents that 
have fallen into the hands of certain foreigners 
make it plain that this is the real aim of the 
Chinese. But he complains bitterly of the blindness 
and indifference of the representatives of Britain. 
He complains also that the representatives of this 
country are careless about missions, and regard 
nothing but commerce. Is this the fact? If it be, 
is it not time that the Christian public of this 
country should bring their influence to bear on the 
Government in favour of the appointment of repre- 
sentatives of a more satisfactory kind? Why should 
not the Christianity of the country be represented 
as well as its commerce? As to the future of mis- 
sions in China, we hope that our Government, in 
concert with other Governments, will act with 
becoming firmness on so momentous an occasion. 
As we write the rumour reaches us that through the 
vigorous remonstrances of the American Govern- 
ment, the threatened restrictions are withdrawn. But 
even if it be impossible to stave off persecution, the 
remembrance of the signal way in which perse- 
cution was overruled for good in Madagascar will 
encourage all Christian friends and labourers. After 
all, a blast of opposition is not the most hopeless sign ; 
stagnation and utter indifference would be far worse. 

Meanwhile, it is satisfactory to find that recruits 
are not wanting for the mission field. Of all hea- 
then countries, Japan is, perhaps, the most dangerous 
for the missionary ; yet the Women’s Missionary 
Society of America announce that three ladies have 
offered themselves, and been set apart, for Christian 
labour in that dark heathen land, 
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NOTES FOR READERS OUT OF THE WAY. 


# Kew: results of the Census are now known, and 
patriotism is gratified by the fact that the in- 
habitants of these islands are more numerous than 
ever. Our numbers are greater at home, and 
meanwhile we have reinforced our colonies, sent 
large detachments to the United States, and added 
somewhat to the European population of India. 
At the first glance the increase of population is 
unquestionably a subject of congratulation, because 
it is so plain, on the other hand, that a consider- 
able decrease of numbers would be a just cause for 
regret and anxiety. But thoughtful men are some- 
what jealous of the vague satisfaction which most 
persons feel at increasing numbers, looking on it as 
an almost childish or barbarian pleasure in mere 
bulk or multitude—and are careful to examine the 
subject more closely, and weigh well the vos and 
cons represented by the figures of the Registrar. 
The most marked feature of the returns thus exa- 
mined is the fact that in rural districts and in the 
smallest villages and towns the population is either 
stationary or decreasing ; in towns of the middle 
size, slowly increasing ; and in towns of the largest 
size, increasing very rapidly. In other words, to 
him that hath is given, and from him that hath not 
is taken away. Population is becoming more and 
more concentrated, and the increase of great towns 
is the order of the day. In many points of view, 


this state of things deserves to be watched with 


care. We are no believers in the absolute’ purity 
of the country; we have never observed that 
original sin is driven away even by fresh air and 
green fields ; but it cannot be denied that both 
sanitary and social and moral evils have a tendency 
to become intensified when they get in among dense 
populations. They assume proportions that con- 
found and baffle all who strive after the welfare of 
the people. If our statistics could represent to us 
the proportion of our people who live in a state of 
semi-barbarism and of entire irreligion, we should 
be in a better condition to say whether the result 
of the census is more a matter of congratulation or 
of anxiety. Certain it is, and the census shows it 
more clearly than ever, that our large cities are the 
great problem of the age, at once in a sanitary, a 
social, and a religious sense. Happy the municipal 
body that, by a wise forethought, obviates crowding, 
with its darkness, filth, and barbarism ; happy the 
school-board that secures the intellectual enlighten- 
ment of the added thousands that year by year 
silently find their way into the great hives of indus- 
try ; and happy the Christian Church that enlarges 
its fold to admit the stranger-sheep that are so sure 
to be demoralised if they are left for any length of 
time without a shepherd. Macaulay tells us that 
two hundred years ago there was but one large 
town in England, namely, London, which had then 
a population of about half a million; that no pro- 
vincial tow contained 30,000 inhabitants, and that 


| only four provincial towns had as many as 10,000 
|inhabitants. It would be scarcely possible to re< 
cognise the England of 1685 in the England of 
1871. It seems that we have no reason to appre- 
hend the failure of coals for many hundred years, 
or the wasting of our industry as an inevitable 
result of such failure ; and, unless some great check 
should come on us either from external violence or 
from inward corruption, or some great providential 
change, it is probable, with the much more rapid 
development of the present day, that it will be still 
| more difficult to identify the England of 2000 with 
|the England of 1871. What Christian heart can 

refrain from the prayer that as these large cities are 
| rapidly becoming the centres of industry, of enter- 
| prise, and of political activity, they may become as 
| truly and powerfully centres of Christian love and 
| holy zeal ; and that as they drain the surrounding 
‘districts of their supplies of food, their beasts of 
| burden, and their young men and women, they 
may shed over them in return a noble Christian 
influence, and become their leaders in all that tends 
| to bless man and to honour God? 

Considerable anxieties, arising from different 
| sources, have, however, been obtruding themselves 
on the public notice, fitted to throw doubts on the 
| probability of an advance during the next two 
| centuries equal to that of the last two. “ The 
| Battle of Dorking” has set men speculating about 
our military resources ; on the one side it has been 
demonstrated that we should be utterly shattered 
by a powerful invasion, and on the other that it is 
the invaders that would meet with that fate. We 
must leave others to discuss that question ; it lies. 
more in our way to turn attention to the danger to 
which we are supposed to be liable from the spirit 
of the masses of the people. The author of 
“‘ Lothair” somewhat astonished the public last 
year by affirming that Ultramontanism and Secret 
Societies were the two great dangers which threat- 
ened the peace of Europe; but the fact is now 
palpable. During the last few months, a secret 
society, the International, has begun to attract 
attention, and perhaps all the more, that being a, 
secret society, both its dimensions and its aims can 
be little more than matter of conjecture. Rumour 
already assigns to it a membership of millions, and 
as for its aims, they are represented as equally 
revolutionary, in a religious and in a social sense. 
It is represented as alike the enemy of religion 
and the enemy of property ; based on atheism and 
bent on establishing atheism ; bent, too, on creating 
everywhere.a thorough antagonism between capital 
and labour, on abolishing that distinction, and on 
constituting all labourers sharers of the capital and 
partakers of the profits of working and trading 
establishments. It is hardly possible to say how 
far this account of the International is correct. 
But there can be no doubt whatever, in the first 
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place, that among the working classes generally 
there exists an intense dissatisfaction with the 
present relations of capital and labour, and with 
many of the other social arrangements of the 
country ; and, in the second place, that there is 
at work among them a vigorous infidel propaganda, 
which labours hard to increase the dissatisfaction, 
and to ally itself to the craving for political and 
social changes .by which the working classes are 
actuated. It does not appear that the infidel spirit 
is by any means so widely diffused as the other, 
and it would be grossly unfair to represent them, 
as some do, as identical ; but it is evident that the 
infidel section.are loud and noisy, and would fain 
claim the working people generally as supporters 
alike of their political and their anti-religious.theories. 
Men of just and candid minds, in the middle and 
upper classes, feel that the widely-expressed dis- 
satisfaction of the working people ought not to be 
set down to the account of mere restlessness and 
unreasonable dissatisfaction, .but that their repre- 
sentations that.they do not possess their just share 
either of the substantial comforts, or,of the govern- 
ing power of the country, ought to.be calmly and 
carefully considered. It is seldom that the busy, 
toiling multitude cries out without a cause, and 
though there are.too often in this world sufferings 
that admit of no remedy, there are no sufierings 
that do not establish a claim on the governing 
classes to consider whether a remedy is feasible 
and proper. The real danger of the country seems 
to us.to lie in this, that the masses among us may 
be tempted to listen to those-who represent reli- 
gion as essentially connected with despotism, and 
therefore an opponent even to reasonable social 
ameliorations. The circumstance of the Society 
being international increases this danger. The his- 
tory of England and Scotland, especially in the 
seventeenth century, shows alike onit s surface and 
at its deepest soundings the essential connection 
between true religion and true liberty, and demon- 
strates as with the light of day that but for the men 
of God who rose up against the despotism of the 
Stuarts, the liberties of Great Britain would have 
been trampled under foot. On the Continent, on the 
other hand, the prevalenceof Poperyhas gone a great 
way to cause all religion to be associated with 
despotism in the common mind. The recent 
encyclicals and syllabus of the Pope have done a 
world of evil in increasing this impression, and in 
making men despair of any improvement in regard 
to it. Consequently in Popish countries the re- 
forming spirit forms a ready alliance with the 
atheistic. In England, too, the rapid advance of 
sacerdotalism favours in the mind of the working 
people the idea that a religious system is in the 
ascendant, almost identical with that of the Pope, 
and likely to prove equally hostile to popular free- 
dom. Perhaps it is to such causes that the rapid 
spread of infidel and secularist views among the 
working classes is to be ascribed. In London, it 
is stated in the WVational Reformer, that there are 
now twenty different places where meetings are 





held, generally on the Sunday, for discussions, lec- 
tures, and music. In the principal towns of Eng- 
land and Scotland there are forty-one associations 
for similar objects,.in addition to which. there are 
sometimes Sunday Schools, Propagandist Societies, 
Friendly Societies, and Open-air Lectures and 
Debates. The distribution of Secularist tracts is 
carried. on with diligence in some quarters. The 
support which Secularism has got of late years-from 
philosophers and men of science of the materialist 
school has put heart and courage into -its ,cham- 
pions. A few-years ago, infidelity was looked on 
with distrust as being too thoroughly negative. for-a 
class hungry for positive benefits. Now it is 
thought the most likely to guide to the .earthly 
paradise. Its great lesson is, that man lives by 


bread alone; and that the bread is produced by’ 


the laws of nature and not by any word that. pro- 
ceedeth out of the mouth of God, 


Lorp Suartespury has added another to the 

many services he has rendered to social philan- 
throphy.by calling attention to the shameful man- 
ner in which very young children are made to toil 
in connection with brickworks. It is to -be hoped 
that the representation which has been made,on 
this subject will lead to the entire remedy of the 
evil. It is certainly a poor sign of our times that 
so many of the social oppressions and depreda- 
tions now coming to light are connected with chil- 
dren of very tender age. The cases of the agri- 
cultural gangs and the match-makers will occur to 
our readers as illustrating our meaning. It is hard 
to say what the youthful part of our working popu 
lation might now have been suffering, had Lord 
Shaftesbury not been raised up to espouse their 
cause. 


NOTHER social evil has been dealt with, in the 

House .of Commons, by Dr. Dalrymple, who 
proposed a bill for the restrainment of Habitual 
Drunkards. He went on the principle that habi- 
tual drunkards were a very peculiar class, and that 
the evils and miseries which they inflicted on 
society were absolutely unendurable. Abundant 
corroboration came from every side of the facts on 
which he proceeded, but the remedy which he pro- 
posed was open to so many objections that he 
withdrew his bill, and accepted a proposal by the 
Home Secretary that he should move for a special 
committee to inquire into the subject in all its 
bearings. 


AMONG. the various plans that are now in progress 
in order to overtake the spiritual wants of 
London, that of the Wesleyans, in response to the 


challenge of Sir Francis Lycett, deserves our atten 


tion. That gentleman lately offered to contribute 
fifty thousand pounds towards the erection of fifty 
new chapels in London, provided a similar sum 
were given by friends in the provinces. The 
supplementary list contains one contribution of 
five, and three of one thousand pounds ; fifteen of 
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five hundred, and twenty-four of two hundred and 
fifty. About one-half of the proposed sum has 
been contributed, 


FRANCE has astonished the world by its ready and 
ample contributions for the payment of its new 
debt. And very plainly the country is proud of the 
transaction. It cannot be said that as a whole the 
tone of the country gives much indication.of im- 
provement. The correspondent of the Zimes lately 
quoted the congratulatory remarks of one of the 
most celebrated writers of France, exulting in the 
thought that Paris was itself again. Gay equipages 
were again appearing in the Champs Elysées ; the 
eatres were re-opening ; plays of easy morale were 
being performed ; Paris was returning to her normal 
liveliness ; and whoever loved a free life of pleasur- 
able excitement could find in her what could not 
be enjoyed under the stern moral restraints of 
other lands. It is difficult to believe that one of 
her own sons should thus glory in his mother’s 
shame. If it be so, one might well ask, “ Why 
should ye be smitten ‘any more? ye will revolt 
more and more.” But the same correspondent 
.assures us that on the part of a minority a very 
different feeling prevails. There are some at least 
who feel that Parisian frivolity has received a pro- 
found rebuke, and who would fain call the nation 
to the exercise of those despised virtues which, if 
they should make society look somewhat more 
sombre in days of sunshine, would give it a heart, 
.and a fibre, and a backbone, that would enable it 
to do its part nobly in times of national danger and 
calamity. 

On the whole, there is reason to believe that the 
Protestants have-come well out of the late ordeal. 
The election of M. Edmund de Pressensé¢ to the 
National Assembly, while it calls him to occupa- 
tions not very kindred to those of his ministry, 
indicates the extent to which he enjoys the confi- 
dence of the community, and places him on a 
pedestal from which he may be able to command a 
wider attention. It appears, too, that other Pro- 
testants of distinction have been returned to the 
Assembly. Their position is a difficult one: may 
they have the wisdom and courage it requires. It 
is said that Protestant pastors, churches, institu- 
tions, and schools passed through the fiery trial, 
not only unscathed, but respected and protected. 
Looking forward to the future, M. Fisch has said 
that the Protestants are at the threshold of a new 
era. “The Gospel in the Cellars” might probably 
form the subject of one of the most interesting 
chapters of recent spiritual history. Not in the 
gaudy, gorgeous churches, amid splendour, ease, 
and luxury, did the Holy Spirit carry on his work 
of arresting, converting, and sanctifying ; but often 
in dingy cellars, whither families and their friends 
fled for protection from the shells and balls that 
wasted at noon-day. In one of these a young 
Protestant read the promises of the Gospel to 
upwards of sixty persons, who were in tears, while 
a priest, who was of the company, encouraged him 





in his words. Sometimes skulking Communists, 
hiding from pursuit, would hear the words there 
spoken. It does not appear, however, that the 
majority of the Protestant pastors rose to the height 
of the occasion. Some deaths took place among 
well-known Christians ; among the slain was Ma- 
dame Paris, the originator of the blessed work among 
the rag pickers, which was described some time ago 
in these columns. A shot aimed at her closed win- 
dow by a Versailles soldier, carried both her and her 
brother instantaneously into the unseen world. 


L!""LE, or rather no success has attended the des- 

perate efforts of the Ultramontanists to restore 
the temporal sovereignty. The numberless de- 
tachments of pilgrims who came from all parts of 
the world to congratulate the Pope on his jubilee, 
or rather half jubilee, utterly failed to communicate 
their enthusiasm to the Roman people. Some of 
the worthy ecclesiastics seem rather to have afforded 
them amusement, so grotesque were their costumes 
and so old-world-like their whole appearance. Pro- 
testants have looked with pitying wonder on the 
credulity that receives the fiction that St. Peter was 
twenty-five years bishop of Rome. Qn the other 
hand, the arrival of Victor Emmanuel at Rome was 
the signal for a perfect tumult of joy. Even the 
Leonine city, the part specially reserved for the 
Pope to govern, overflowed with demonstrations of 
delight, hard though the inhabitants must have felt 
it to be deprived of the privilege which had come 
sonear. The question becomes a more serious one 
for the Pope whether to remain at Rome or seek a 
refuge in France or elsewhere. He himself and his 
advisers are evidently perplexed, and notwithstand- 
ing all their efforts to appear serene and hopeful, 
are more and more realising the fact that among 
the great powers of Europe they have not one friend 
they can rely on. 

Nor does the Infallibility business appear to be 
prospering. Bishop Strossmayer’s speech in the 
Council has been published, and reproduced in 
numberless newspapers, both abroad and in this 
country. There is in it much of a Protestant ring, 
and yet the speaker repudiated the notion of his not 
having entered the Roman sheepfold by the door. 
“That which has surprised me most, and which 
moreover is capable of demonstration, is the silence 
of St. Peter. If the Apostle had been what we 
proclaim him to be, that is, the Vicar of Jesus 
Christ on the earth, he surely would have known it ; 
if he had known it, how is it that he did not once 
act as Pope? He might have done it on the day 
of Pentecost, when he pronounced his first sermon, 
and he did not do it; at the council of Jerusalem, 
and he did not do it; at Antioch, and he did 
not do it; neither in the two letters directed 
to the Church. Can you imagine such a Pope, 
my venerable brethren, if St. Peter had been 
Pope? But I hear it said on all sides, Was not 
St: Peter at Rome? Was he not crucified with 
his head down? Are the seats on which he 
taught, and the altars at which he said the 
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mass not in this eternal city? St..Peter having 
been at Rome, my venerable brethren, rests only 
on tradition ; but if he had been Bishop of Rome, 
how can you from that episcopate prove his supre- 
macy? Scaligero, one of the most learned of men, 
has not hesitated to say that St, Peter’s episcopate 
and residence at Rome ought to be ¢lassed with 
ridiculous legends.” (Repeated cries, “Shut his 
mouth, shut his mouth; make him come down from 
the pulpit.”) The conclusion of his speech is almost 
Luther-like, even though he repudiates Luther. 
“Firm and immoveable on the rock, lasting and 
incorruptible, of the divinely-inspired Holy Scrip- 
tures, full of confidence, we will go before the world, 
and, like the Apostle Paul in presence of the Free- 
thinkers, we will know none other than Jesus Christ 
and Him crucified. We will conquer through the 
folly of the preaching of the cross, as Paul con- 
quered the learned men of Greece and Rome, and 
the Roman Church will have its glorious ’89, 
{Clamorous cries, “Get down; out with the Pro- 
testant, the Calvinist, the traitor of the Church.”) 
Your cries, munsignori, do not frighten me, If 
my words .are hot, my head is cool; I am neither 
of Luther, nor of Calvin, nor of Paul, nor of Apollo, 
but of Christ... . . Stop, stop, venerable brethren, 
on the odious and ridiculous incline on which you 
have placed yourselves. Save the Church from the 
shipwreck that threatens her, asking from the Holy 
Scriptures alone for-the rule of faith which we ought 
to believe and profess. I have spaken: may God 
help me !” 


ROM across the Atlantic there are interesting 

tidings from Canada. A plan of union is in pro- 
gress by which the Presbyterian Church of Canada 
(formed of a union of Free Church and United 
Presbyterians) is to be united with the branch 
representing the Established Church of Scotland. 
The obstacle that has hitherto stood in the way is 
connected with the University of Queen’s College 
at’Kingston. This has hitherto been under the 
sole control of the hatter body, both in its literary 
and theological departments. The recent meetings 
of the supreme courts of both Churches show a dis- 
position to arrange this and other matters in a 
liberal and conciliatory spirit. 





According to the | 


senting the Established Church, in allocating an 
endowment fund of half a million dollars at its dis- 
posal, has agreed to set aside three-fifths as an 
infirm and aged ministers’ retiring fund for the 
whole united Church, and fifty thousand dollars for 
a ministers’ widows’ and orphan fund. “ This dis- 
position,” he says, “is no Jess wise than it is 
generous, and that this generosity will be met in a 
no less magnanimous spirit by the Canadian Pres- 
byterian: body, no one who knows them ean for a 
moment doubt.” 

The spirit of union in Canada is not confined to 
the Presbyterian body. The Methodist bodies 
have a similar project in hand, The Wesleyan 
body, the New Connexion, the Bible Christians} 
and the Episcopal Methodists, have all spoken 
more or less favourably of union, and sanguine 
hopes are entertained that the proposal will soon 
be consummated, 


DE 4TH has been at work among the most active 

and eminent supporters of evangelical truth on 
the Continent. The removal of Dr, REVEL, Senior 
Professor in the Waldensian Theology College, 
Florence, leaves a blank not easily to be filled, 
He has been so closely identified with the history 
of the Waldensian Church for the last forty years, and 
especially with the prominent evangelistic work in 
which that Church has been engaged since Italy 
became open to the Gospel, that it is hard to tell 
where the shoulders are on which his mantle may 
be laid. Count AGENOR DE GASPARIN is a name 
not less widely known, and not less deeply honoured, 
Cut off in his sixty-first year, he has passed away 
long before reaching the allotted term, and at a 
time when he could ill be spared. His name and 
that of Madame De Gasparin have been long asso- 
ciated with the highest Christian work on the con- 
tinent of Europe. While deeply affected with the 
calamities of his country, it fell to his lot to witness 
the disaster of the French army of the East, when 
driven into Switzerland, in the spring of the present 
year. His health suffered in consequence, and a 
malady, under which he laboured, being augmented, 
he passed away after a week’s serious illness. Both 
of these servants of the Lord departed in the full 
enjoyment of the peace and hope of the Gospel 


correspondent of the Scotsman, the Synod repre- | of Christ. 





























